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For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES FOR CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Eprror :-—Under the above enticing cap- 
tion, I suspect there are many readers of the 
Farmer ready and anxious to put in their say, 
and possibly you may have on hand, before the 
receipt of this sheet, more and better yarns 
than I can spin, or than you can well publish 
before the end of the grafting season. 

I wish Mr. J. Adame, of Exeter Mills, great 
success in his endeavors to awaken fruit cul- 
turists, but between you and I, Mr. Editor, by 





The corn crop is, throughout the greater part 
of Maine, one of great importance, and, as a 
general thing, one that is assure as any we 


cultivate. Every one knows, who has had even 
but a few years’ experience in its cultivation, 
that it requires good soil and good culture. 
We have always succeeded best in its culture by 
spreading coarse or long manure upon sward 


the way he handles his own tools, I guess, he is 
the man to learn us a ‘‘thing or two”’ on the 
very matter about which he seems so anxious to 
get a little light. 

You have moved-a Mr. F. of Augusta, to 
reply to Mr. Adams, as all the other replies, we 
may suppose, were not quite ready. I think 
the article furnished by Mr. F., might be re- 


a 





APRIL. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 





When the warm sun, that brings 

Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 

"Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 


I love the season well, 
_ When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
, Nor dark nor many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming of storms: 


pws 


From earth’s loosened mould, ; 
The sapling draws its sustenance ‘and thrives; 
Though stricken to the heart with winters cold, 
The drooping tree revives. 


The softly warbled song 
Comes thro’ the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Are glancing in*the golden sun along 


at the bottom ; the tail, as im the horse, denot- 
ing much of high blood. The gaskins are not 
too much cut away, nor, asin the Holderness 
breed, heavy and’ loaded, bearing always .in 
mind that these oxen are not bred for inactivity, 
but for wind, vigor, and strength, for although 
a breadth in the bosom, inasmuch as it is es- 
sential to wind, in a working animal, is benefi- 
cial, yet a load of flesh on this hind part tends 
nothing to activity, and being of second rate 


-4 quality, is not desirable fay profit. 


In point of skin they are among the thinner 
classes, rather than the thicker. It is very 
rarely that an ox is found with a hard or wiry 
skin. Much depends on color ; the shades most 
admired are the mahogany, and the more glossy 
silkiness, if smooth, the better. ‘Those with 





The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 


curled hair are deemed excellent provers, and a 
very glossy mahogany skin, paler or lighter, 


perform much labor from four to eight years of 
age, without diminishing their size or aptness to 
fatten. 

As milkers, the Devons are similar to our 
native cows, but the quality of their milk is 
always rich. On this point, Mr. Allen, auther 
of ‘* Domestic Animals,’’ remarks, ‘‘The cows 
invariably yield milk of great richness, and 
when appropriately bred, none surpass them for 
the quality of butter and cheese it yields. Mr. 
Bloomfield, the manager of the late Lord Leices- 
ter’s estate at Holkham, has, by careful atten- 
tion, somewhat increased the size, without im- 
pairing the beauty of their form, and so success- 
ful has he been in developing their milking 
properties, that his average product of butter 
from each cow is 4 lbs. per week for the whole 
year. He has challenged England to milk an 
equal number of cows of any breed, against 40 


Forcing Vegetation---Hot-Bed. The silver wood with light, the green slope throws| with curls like ripples of wind on a smooth 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, | mill-pond, are also in the highest estimation. 


And wide the upland glows. | It is hard to say which of these is best, all turn- 


Devons, to be selected out of his own herd, 


viewed with profit to Northern culturists, and I without as yet having found a competitor.” 


hope to give it a hit before I am done. 





SPRING WORK. 





land, turning it under during the spring, and 
then manuring in the hill with fine, well-rotted 


Ps —— : 
|manure by a crowbar or a large stake, and a 


3 
4 


compost manure. In our latitude, where the 
spring season is short, and oftentimes the first 
of summer is cool, itis a great help to this| 
crop to heip it along by the Stimulus of warm| 
manure. It should nof, however, be left ina 
state of starvation when it begins to fill out and 
ripen its seed. Let it have a good supply of the 
requisite material to work up into good solid 
corn for the harvest. 

The editor of the American Farmer for March, 
in an instructive essay upon the culture and 
properties of Indian corn, has given a series of 
receipts or formulas, for making composts for 
manuring this crop. We take the liberty of 


In speaking of varieties, it is of the first im- 
portance that the name should be uniform, and 
the description so fully and finely drawn (a 
very nice thing to do,) that the fruit can be 
identified by common observers. To this end 
the fruit societies and conventions of this coun- 
try have labored and with much success. Much 
remains to be done in the same direction. I 
have been greatly perplexed in this bewildering 
confusion into which fruits and their names 
have been thrown. And even the fair, fine and 
famous Hubbardston Nonsuch, has caused me 
more trouble than any other. But of this as I 
proceed. 

J. J. Thomas, of N. Y., well remarks,— 





copying some of them. They may not be at- 
tainable by all our readers, but perhaps some of | 
them may be able, and will like to try one sort, | 
and others another sort. At any rate, it will 
do them no harm to read them, and make up 
their own judgment in regard to their value. 
The quantities given are for an acre : 


‘‘The importance of attention to the varieties in 
fruit, caused by a change in climate, soil and 
cultivation, appears to be much underrated.” 
The modifying influences are greater in ap- 
ples than in other classes of fruits, and as we 
have opportunity we should note them, that 
they may be generally better understood. As 


Althougk we have snow all around us, and 
the north wind pipes shrill and cold over the 
hills, and freezes up at night all the thawing 
that has been done during the day, it is time to 
begin the work of spring. The sun is on the 
return track, and every hour brings him nearer 
to us, and with him advances the season of 
ploughing and planting—the season for prepa- 
ration and hope—preparation for depositing the 
seed in the earth, and hope for its final consum- 
mation, in the form of a bountiful harvest in 
the fulness of the season. 

It is now incumbent upon the cultivator to 
see to his implements, and get them into order 
for active use. Our seed time is so short that 
itis a double loss to lose an hour or a day in 
making or repairing implements which we need 
in the midst of planting or sowing, if it might 
have been done as well, or better, before the 
actual cares of the season demand its use. 

It will be prudent then, to review the whole 
of your agricultural armory and see that all the 


| bank, or “‘lining,’’ of fresh dung, is to take the 
| place of that which has just been removed. The 
| width of this “lining” will yary from ten to 
| twenty inches, according to the coldness of the 
season ; and it should not be carried up much 
higher than the bed, lest the yiolent heat eseape 


roots of the plants. To prevent the heat being 
wasted in the air, it will be necessary to cover 
the lining with a few inches of earth. This 
process may be repeated once or twice, until the 
maturity of the crop, or the increasing warmth 
of spring, shall render it useless.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE WINTER IN AROOSTOOK VALLEY. 

Mr. Eprror :—I noticed in the last Farmer, 
that your Hartford correspondent, writing under 
date of Feb. 6th, expresses a wish to know 
something of the winter in Aroostook. We 
| like to see the enquiry,and it should be an- 
| swered. 
| Please say to him, that our Aroostook winter 





directly into the mould, and thereby injure the | 


And when the day is gone, 
In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide | 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw; | 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, | 

And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought 
Life’s fruit is shed. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


AN ESSAY ON NEAT CATTLE. 


The Best Breed for Maine. 





BY PRESUMSCOT. 





[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 





The following are extracts from Rees’ Cyclo- | 
pedia. ‘‘The middle-horned cattle’? are, ac-| 
cording to the author of the *‘Treatise on Live} 


ing out such numbers of good fat oxen. The 
puler shades, if the eye is clear and good, will 
bear hard work, and proveas wellasany. This 
rule only is absolute, that a pale skin, hard 
under hands, with a dark and dead eye, too 


_ often denote a skinter in hard work, and rarely 


under any indulgence a good prover. It is ob- 
served by Mr. Lawrence, in his Treatise on Cat- 


tle, that the red cattle of North Devon and 
| Somerset are, without doubt, one of the original 


breeds, and one of those which has preserved 
most of its primitive form; the excellence of 
this for labor is best proved by the fact, that 
the fashionable substitution of horses has made 
no progress in the district of these cattle; by 
their high repute as feeders, and for the superior 
excellence of their beef, which has been ac- 
knowledged for ages. 

The author of the ‘‘ Present state of Hus- 
bandry in Great Britain,’’ remarks, that when 
all the properties which should attach to a use- 
ful breed of cattle are considered, the middle- 


Allen also says that, it is among the oldest dis- 
tinctly cultivated breeds in this country, as it 
undoubtedly is of England, and probably it is 
the most universal favorite, That it is good for 
milk and unsurpassed for the yoke and for fat- 
tening. That no animal is better suited to our 
scanty or luxuriant hill pastures than the Devons, 
and none make a better return for the attention 
and food received. That they ensure a rapid 
improvement when mixed with other cattle,— 
imparting their color and characteristics in an 
eminent degree. 

It was remarked by Mr. Bakewell, says Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, that the-Devonshires could not be 
improved by any cross with other breeds. Skin- 
ner says that a winner of successive prizes: for 
best cheese, at the American Institute, lately 
observed that he considered the Devon decidedly 
the best breed of cattle for the general purposes 
of New England. In an answer to a letter ad- 
dressed to the proprietor of (according to Skin- 
ner) ‘‘incomparably the best herd of Devons in 
this, if not inany country,”’ the following short 





oe ge : Stock,’’ most frequently met with in the south . . but comprehensive description was received:— 
No. 1. 400 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, 2 bu. salt,| V° *PProach the northern limits of production, bf Spree aq rr “4 mr ver the | U2 been exceedingly delightful, the sleighing jand south-west parts of England, as Sussex, 11 smells, Ae —: eae a rd |The North Devons are a pure race of eattle. 
lbu. plaster. Let the whole be thoroughly the time of ripening, the keeping quality of > annghentespaensand ©! good without interruption, and the weather even come nenser So partiction Wen Gay clher m 


mixed together, then broadcast the whole equally 
over the ground, and plough it in as speedily 
after it has been broadcasted as possible. 


apples is rapidly changed. Late full apples in 
the Middle States, here mature at the end of 
the warm season, and keep on for months, thus 


seed magazine and ascertain if you are’ well 
supplied in this respect. The seed bill is no 
mean item in the expenses of a farmer or gar- 


mild and pleasant, with an occasional cold turn, 
but cold weather has been the exception. De- 
|cember was rather a cool month, with some 


Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Devonshire, &., and 
have also reached as far north as Herefordshire, 
in which district perhaps the largest breed of 





England. They are of a large size, well formed, 
and in disposition to fatten, they are probably, 


They are hardy, easily kept, make the best beef 
and oxen, and some families are excellent for 
the dairy.’’ He then states that he has bred 


this sort of cattle are now to be found. The | ve —— prs tap o ees 
cattle of this breed that are met with in Devon-! * 7m ery | - ~ 7 y 


shire, are said by Mr. Culley to be found in the| that fall under the description of quick feeders; 


becoming to us a winter fruit. Take first an 
extreme case,—the Ribston Pippin, on long 
Island, through New York, and Westerly, is 


for milking qualities, and that the demand for 
his heifer calves is greater than he can supply, 
by which we may judge of his success in devel- 


No. 2. 300 lbs. Peruvian Guano, 1 bu. plas- 
ter, and 5 loads barn yard or stable manure. 
To be mixed, broadcasted, and ploughed in, as| 


dene; and it is of the utmost importance that he | very cold days. The coldest morning was about 
be well supplied, both as it it regards quantity | the 20th, when the mercury stood at 28° below 
and quality, with what he desires to plant. 


above. 

No. 3. 200 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, 1 bu. plas- 
ter, 10 two-horse cart loads of barn yard or 
stable manure, and 2 bu. salt. To be mixed, 
broadcasted, and ploughed in, as in No. 1. 

No. 4. 20 loads of barn yard or stable ma- 
nure, 1 bu. of plaster, 100 lbs. of Guano, and 
2 bu. of salt. To be mixed, broadcasted, and 
ploughed in, as in No. 1. 

No. 5. 14 two-horse cart loads of muck or 
river mud, 7 do. of barn yard or stable manure, 
1 bu. plaster, 200 Ibs. of American phosphate 
of lime. To be mixed, suffered to lie in com- 


post two weeks, then broadcasted over the field| !ot with trees of the Ribston Pippin. 
this after a careful testing of varieties for their 


equally and ploughed in. 
No. 6. 


Mix together 4 bu. of bone dust, 10) market value. 


voted third rate to wortless. F. of Augusta, 
says of it—‘‘Early Winter.’’ Does he say it 
from experience in the climate of Augusta? 
Why, in the climate of Foxcroft, it will keep 
_and retain its flavor in perfection till spring. 
Lhave repeatedly kept it till summer; it is 
‘more hardy than the Baldwin, and will out- 
bear it ; the fruit is always fair, and is in all 
| things number one. Such is the recommenda- 
tion I would give this apple for the climate of 
Exeter Mills, Maine. 

A gentleman in Bangor, who had set outa 
| a large orchard with trees of his own raising, 
pulled up all other kinds and filled the entire 
He did 








Were I limited to the culture 


bu. of slaked ashes, 2 bu. of salt, and 100 Ibs. | f one variety of winter apple here, my choice 


nitrate of potash (saltpetre) or nitrate of soda. 
Let the bone dust be moistened before being) 
formed into compost with the other ingredients. | 
Let the mass remain in pile 10 or 15 days; then 
broadcast it over the field, and harrow the whole 
in 





No. 7. Form into compost, layer and layer, 
about 20 two-horse loads stable or barn yard 
manure, 200 lbs. American phosphate of lime, 
1 bu. of plaster. 

No. 8. Dissolve 10 bu. of bone dust with 
diluted sulphuric acid, then mix with it ten bu. 
of leached ashes, 1 bu. of plaster, and 2 bu. of 
salt—to be harrowed in. 

No. 9. Form a compost, layer and layer, of 
about 4000 fishes, [he does not say how large or 
what kind,] 20 loads of muck or river mud, 
woods mold, or mold of any kind, and 1 bu. of 
plaster, throw them into a pile, let them remain 
three weeks, then mix the whole intimately to- 
gother, broadcast it over the field, plough in as 
spread, roll, harrow, &c. 

No. 10. 50 two-horse cart loads of fresh sea 
weed mixed with 100 lbs. Peruvian Guano, and 
1 bu. of plaster—to be ploughed in. 

No. 11. Mix 200 lbs. of chandlers’ graves, 
10 bu. of slaked ashes, 100 lbs. American phos- 
phate of lime, and 1 bu. of plaster together,— 
spread and plough in. 

No. 12. Mix together 10 two-horse cart loads 
of pine shatters or woods mould, or the same 
quantity of marsh or river mud, 4 bu. of bone 
dust, 10 bu. of leached ashes, and 1 bu. plaster. 
Throw the whole into a pile, and let it remain 
two weeks, then thoroughly mix the whole to- 
gether, spread and plough in. 

Here you have a dozen receipts for broadcast 
dressing, provided, nevertheless, you can obtain 
the materials. Now for a few for manure in 
the hill. 








No. 1. Two horse loads of woods mould, 
marsh or river mud, or mold from head lands, 
1 load of stable or barn yard manure, 5 bu. of 
ashes, 1 bu. of salt, and 1 bu. of plaster, to be 
well mixed together, thrown into bulk, let it 
Temain a week, then work over again, when 
it will be fit for use. A quart of this mixture 
to be applied in each hill. 

No. 2. Mix together, layer and layer about, 
3 loads of woods mold, marsh mud, ditch 
scrapings, or any rich mold, 50 lbs. of guano, 
l bu. of salt, and 1 bu: of plaster, let the 
whole be thoroughly mixed together, and 1 pint 
in each hill. 

No. 3. Thoroughly mix 1) or two horse 
loads of rich mould, 25 Ibs. of guano, 5 bu. of 
tlaked ashes, 1 bu. of salt, and 1 bu. of plaster, 
and give about 1 gill fo each hill. 

No. 4. 10 ba. of bran, [00 Ib. of American 
phosphate of lime, 1 or 2 horse loads of rich 
mould, 25 Ibs. of guano, 1 bu. of salt, and 1 
ba. of plaster, to be thoroughly mixed together; 
Give one pint to each hill. 


To Correspoxpenrs. We have on hand a 
number of communications for this page, 
Which we shall publish as soon as we can find 








toom for them. 


without the least hesitancy, would be the Rib- 
ston Pippin. With these facts before us, let us 
not be misled by descriptions that apply to 
warmer latitudes. 

F. of Augusta, says—‘‘Nodhead, a fine fall 
variety.’’ Certainly that must have been bor- 
rowed. 

The late Hon. Joseph E. Foxcroft, of New 
Gloucester, used to treat his friends to this, his 
favorite apple. While enjoying with him his 
perfect fruit, in Jan. 1847, he remarked, that 
commonly he could not much depend on it after 
that month,—though at that time he thought 
it might keep well through February. From 
his orchard I took a good supply of scions. If 
this apple will keep to February in New Glou- 
cester, what may we expect of it at Foxcroft? 
I have before me a label in Col. F.’s hand writ- 
ing, that he attached to a bundle of scions. It 
reads thus: ‘‘Nodhead. Late to leave out. Ripe 
in October. Most saleable of any in the market. 
Crispy and mild, and pleasant tart. A good 
bearer. Of this kind you cannot have too 
many.’’ More anon. C. C. 

Foxcroft, March 15, 1855. 





COOKING BY GAS. 

A complimentary dinner was given at Wor- 
cester yesterday, all the viands being cooked by 
gas, upon an improved method, invented by J. 
P. Blake, Esq., the agent of the gas company in 
that city. Quite a number of scientific gentle- 
men and others had assembled to judge of its 
merits, and upon all sides we heard commenda- 
tion expressed. The arrangements for cooking 
were the most complete that we ever saw, and 
at the same time simple in their construction 
and efficacious in the results. 


The oven, in particular, attracted our attention, 
its pecularities consisting in the application of 
the gas outside, the ample supply of oxygen for 
combustion, and the arrangement made for the 
exit of its products. No heat can possibly escape, 
the article cooking receiving all applied. The 
advantages claimed by this patent are rapidity, 
neatness, convenience, economy and improvement 
in quality of food. There were 60 plates laid, 
the cost of cooking for which (and the bill of 
fare was quite excellent) amounted to only $1,40, 
400 feet of gas being consumed at a rate of 
34 mills per foot. The price of gas in this city 
is 24 mills. 

We present below the specified costs which 
would be incurred by those using this apparatus: 
One gallon water at 52 deg. Fahrenheit, boiled 
in 7 min. 20 sec., consuming 3 65-100 cubic feet 
of gas, lc. 3 mills; 1 quart potatoes, boiled in 
40 min. 25 sec. consumed 9 25-100 cubic feet of 
gas, cost 3c. 2 mills; 3 lbs. bread, baked in 37 
minutes, consumed 9 25-100 cubic feet of gas, 
cost 3c. 2 mills; 4 pies, baked in 21 minutes, 
consumed 11 60-100 cubic feet of gas, cost 4c. 
6 mills; 4 lbs. beef, baked in one hour, con- 
sumed 12 20-100 cubic feet of gas, cost 4c. 2 
mills ; buckwheat cakes, 15 minutes, consumed 
6 20-100 cubic feet of gas, cost 2c. 3 mills ; 1 Ib. 
beef-steak, broiled in 4 minutes, consumed 2 
75-100 cubic feet of gas, cost 94 mills ; 3 Ibs. 
beef-steak, broiled in 10 minutes, consumed 5 
38-100 cubic feet of gas, cost 1c. 8 mills. 

[Boston Post. 


north, it is quite an object to hasten the ger- 
mination and growth of many plants by artifi- 
cial means, so that they will be of sufficient 
size to transplant by the time the ground is 
sufficiently warm to push them forward in their 
growth. 

To accomplish this, a common hot bed is very 
necessary, and it may not be amiss to turn your 
attention at this time to the principles of its 
construction and management, so that you can 
get one ready by the time that it should be put 
into operation. For this purpose you want a 
few boards and nails, some sashes well glazed, 
and some coarse long manure. 

The above cut will give you a clear idea of 
the frame and glazing, and we may as well ex- 
tract the directions given by Schenck, in his 
Gardener’s Text-Book, and then leave you to 
exercise some of your own wits in putting it 
into practice:— 

‘*Forcing is the art of accelerating the growth 
of plants, by the warmth afforded by certain 
fermenting substances, so as to obtain vegeta- 
bles at unusual seasons of the year. The prap- 
tice appears to be as old as the time of the 
Romans. We consider its chief value to be in 
raising young plants for removal to the open 
ground in the spring. 

In American gardens, forcing under glass is 
generally conducted in frames and pits. There 
are several substances employed in obtaining 
this artificial heat, such as tanner’s bark, leaves 
and grass, but the fresh dung of well-fed ani- 
mals is generally preferred. 

The first object is to get rid of the violent 
heat and rank vapor produced when fermenta- 
tion is most powerful. For this purpose, a cer- 
tain degree of moisture and air is necessary ; 
and, therefore, 1t will be the gardener’s busi- 
ness to place the dung in a conical-shaped heap 
near the place where wanted for use ; to turn it 
over about once a week, shaking it well to- 
gether, so that all parts may be equally exposed 
to the atmosphere; and to apply water when 
the materials appear at all dry. In cold, wet 
or boisterous weather, the heap ought to be 
covered to a moderate depth, with coarse stable 
litter. 

There is considerable difference of opinion, 
with regard to the time that stable dung shall 
be permitted to lie thus in the heap. Care 
must be taken that the process is not carried too 
far, as in that case there will not be sufficient 
heat left for the bed, and the plants will be 
rendered small and sickly. Perhaps it is a 
good rule, to wait until the greater part of the 
straw assumes a dark brown color. 

The hot-bed should be in a place free from 
the shade of trees or buildings, and having an 
aspect rather a point eastward of the south. 
Shelter on the north-west is particularly neces- 
sary. The next labor will be to mark out the 


-|dimensions of the bed, which, on all sides, 


ought to be at least ten inches larger than the 
frame, and a stake should be driven down at 
each corner as a guide for keeping the edges 
perfectly straight. 

The general rules of management are :—to 
keep the sashes covered with boards, mats or 
straw, during cold nights and severe storms; to 
admit air freely in ;lesant weather, by sliding 
down the sashes for an inch or two, or by rais- 
ing them up with wedges at the back part of 
the frame ; and occasionally to apply water in 
moderate quantities, after it has been kept in 
the frame for at least twelve hours. 

The air within the frame should be frequent- 
ly renewed, or the plants will become spindling, 
with a sickly, yellowish color. 

As soon as the heat is found to decline, ‘‘lin= 
ings,’”’ as they are called, should be applied. 
The litter having been first removed, the edges 
of the bed are to be cut down by a spade close 
to the frame. It may, perhaps, be best to take 
only one side ata time, by which means the 
heat will be rendered more regular and per- 
manent. Several holes are to be opened inthe 





In gardening, as we are situated pretty well} 


|zero at sun rise. Then the weather grew milder, 
and some of the last days of December and all 
through January it was fine, the thermometer 
usually playing about the freezing point, 32° 
above zero ;, at night between 20° and 30° or 
35°, and in the day between 25° and 40°, oc- 
casionally between 40° and 50°, rarely above 
that, and only once approximating to 60°. 

The first of February we had another cold 
turn, the mercury tending downwards until, on 
the morning of the 7th, it reached 28° below. 
It then grew mild, about like January, till the 
23d, when we again had it cooler, the ther- 
mometer at night indicating 15° above zero. 
The morning of the 26th was cold, 22° below. 
To-day (March 2d,) is fine, 40° above. 

The largest snow storm of the season was 
about 12°inches, the first part of December, 
sufficient to make good sleighing on smooth 
roads. Next largest snow storm 6 or 7 inches, 
about the 19th of January. All other small 
snows since, put together, would not probably 


exceed six inches. We had two or three slight 
rains in January. 


The snow is now from 12 to 18 inches in the 
woods, and in the openings about a foot of icy 
snow, but no drifts. I have passed some twenty 
winters in Hartford, and never passed so plea- 
sant a winter as the present has been here. 

Our friends in H. will not marvel at the 
agreeable climate enjoyed in the Aroostook 
Valley, when they become acquainted with its 
geography and that of the surrounding country, 
especially north and west, and call to mind the 
well established fact, that a smooth and level 
country, with no large mountains or mountain- 
ous ranges on the north and west, invariably 
has a comparatively even and mild climate, 
while a country of opposite character, with a 
rough, uneven, and mountainous surface, has a 
changeable and severe climate. 

The above remarks are intended for this lo- 
eality only. W. 4H. 

Aroostook Valley, March 2, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HEMLOCK SHINGLES. 

Mr. Eprror :—In compliance with a request 
by G. D., I herewith give my opinion as to the 
worth or durability ef hemlock shingles. I 
give a circumstance, which you may call expe- 
rience, if you please. 

Something over thirty years ago, I built the 
house in which I now reside, and shingled it 
with pine shingles, sawed, I believe. They 
answer a tolerable purpose yet, although there 
have been some repairs after a hard wind, &c. 
Mr. Stephen Safford, one of my neighbors, 
built a house, some years after I built mine, and 
put on hemlock shingles, which soon rotted, and 
somewhat injured his roof. The hemlock shin- 
gles were taken off and replaced by pine, eight 
or ten years ago. 

Now, you may enquire, what made the dif- 
ference? It is in the quality of the timber.— 
Pine shingles are mostly made of large stuff, 
free from sap, and are therefore incorruptible 
for many years, while hemlock shingles are made 
of small timber, the sap and all used, which 
will not last half as long as old growth of sound 
timber. If shingles were made of sapling pine 
leas than one foot through at the but, as hem- 
lock shingles are mostly made, they would be 
equally poor, and not worth putting upon 
roof. Hervey Syivesrer. 
Leeds, Mar. 12, 1855. 


Nore. We omit our venerable friend's allegory 
of the “Ship of State,”” which accompanied the 
above. We agree with him, in the Main-e, on 
that subject, as he well knows. We agree with 
him, too, in his shingle theory. We also can 
bring facts to substantiate it. [Ep. 


Axount or Foop ror Horses. Boussingault, 
who probably made more experiments in feeding 
horses than any other man, found that his 
horses required per day 22 Ibs. hay, 54 straw, 
and 74 oats. The horses weighed about 1000 
Ibs. each. Of course smaller horses would re- 
quire less food. 














vicinity of Barnstable ; these are of a high red| 
color ; if they have any white spots they reckon | 
the breed impure, particularly if those spots| 
run into one another, with a light dim ring) 
round the eye, and the muzzle of the same col-| 
or, fine in the bone, clean in the neck, horns! 
of a medium length, bent upwards, thin faced, | 
and fine in the chaps, wide in the hips, a toler-| 
able barrel, but rather flat on the sides, tail 
small and set on very high; they are thin skin-| 
ned and silky in handling, feed at an early age, | 
or arrive at maturity sooner than most other) 
breeds; they are well fitted for draught, both| 
as to hardiness and quick movement, and their 
shoulder points are beautifully fitted for the| 
collar. But according to Lord Somerville, who’ 
has given a full account of them in the ‘‘An-| 
nals of Agriculture,’’ and who must be allowed 
to be no mean judge of this breed of cattle ; | 
they are, when described, not as they might be| 
in imaginary individuals, but as they really| 
are found in general, speaking of this as of all 
other breeds, that conclusions must not be 
drawn from the shape and size of the bulls, but 
from the general quality of their stock. Cer- 
tain it is, he says, that individually handsomer 
bulls are often to be found in other breeds, and 
it isas certain, that this race, of which the 
whole produce is brought to view, stands the 
confessed favorite, or among the very first at 
Smithfield, where prejudice cannot find the way, 
and in forming an estimate of merit or demerit, 
the annual produce is to be the object attended 
to ; this in oxen which for superiority of grain, 
activity in labor beyond all competition, and 
what in horses is termed blood, will be found 
a right criterion to judge of the bulls which 
got them. Beginning with the shape of the 
bull, in any very handsome individual, the horn 
is, he says, found, neither drooping too low, 
nor rising too high, nor with points in- 
verted, called here stag-headed ; tapering at the 
points, and not too thick or goary at the root, 
the color yellow or waxy, the eye clear, bright, 
and prominent, looking well behind and shew- 
ing much of the white—a dead eyed not often | 
a good prover, or fine in skin—and occasional 
variation of color round it. Forehead flat, in- 
dented, and small; this found almost univer- 
sally in this breed, and is a point which shews 
much blood. Cheek small, and muzzle fine; if 
the forehead is fine the muzzle isso too. The 
nose of a clear yellow, if possible like the horn, 
or mottled ; a black nose always to be avoided ; 
for although occasionally a black nosed ox may 
bear work and die well, yet it isa point often 
demonstrative of a bad constitution, of such as 
turn scourers or skinters provincially, and par- 
ticularly when the cast of the coat is of too 
palea color. The nostril high and open. In 
respect of throat, the bulls of this breed are 
sometimes reproached with being throaty, or 
with the skin too profuse and pendulous. The 
hair curled, giving an apparent coarseness to 
the head not to be found in the new Leicester 
bulls, when carefully trimmed with scissors. 
The neck perhaps thick and goary in the esti- 
mation of strangers, with which property the 
oxen of this breed are not to be reproached, or 
they would not labor as they do. Generally 
speaking, he thinks the bulls are, relatively to 
the oxen, not of a large size, and it should be 
observed respecting size in general, that nature | 
operating in climate and food is imperious, 
and will prodace oxen proportioned to those 
two circumstances in due course of time, what- 
ever may have been originally the size of the 
bulls and cows. Compared with the horse, the 
shoulder is low. The bosom is not sharp with 
a loose pendulous dewlap, but wide in form, 
and mellow in handling. The legs are straight, 
and the more blood an ox shews, the smaller 
they will be. The hips or pins lie so high as 
to be on a level with the back, either in a fat or 
lean state, by no meAns dropping. The setting 
on of the tail is on a level with the back, some- 





thing elevated, nothing ; size long, 





depressed 
snall, taper, and with a round bunch of hair’ 


greatest purity, and of the best kind, in the| for although they give a less quantity of milk 


than the Suffolk or long-horned, it is said to be 
of a richer quality. 


The Devonshires are spoken of by Mr. Mar- 
shal in his **‘ Rural Economy of the West of 
England,”’ as being in many respects the most 
perfect in England. North Devon, says he, 
takes the lead both in size and form; and its 
breed are in both nearly what cattle ought to be. 
In size, they are rather below the desirable 
point for the heavier works of husbandry, but 
they make up for this deficiency in exertion and 
agility, and are beyond comparison the best 
workers I have anywhere seen. As dairy cattle, 
the Devonshire breed are not excellent; rearing 
for the east country graziers, having long been 
the main object of the farmers of this country ; 
but as grazing cattle, individuals in every part 
of the country show the breed to be excellent. 
Rees’ Cyclopedia again says, ‘‘ the Devonshires 
are admired in the higher vale districts of Glou- 
cestershire and on the Cotswolds, as being toler- 
able milkers, good breeders, little consumers and 
excellent feeders. The merits of this breed as 
milkers, it says, have probably not been sufli- 
ciently attended to, and ascertained by proper 
trials; as it has been found, by a person in the 
vicinity of Divizes, Wiltshire, who, as well as 
his father before him, has been in the habit of 
letting cows who supply that town with milk, 
and who buys all his cows, and consequently 
can have no partiality for any particular sort, 
having at different times had all kinds, that 
the milk-men have uniformly, for the last thirty 
years, given the preference to the Devonshire 


sort at the same price, as being on the whole | 


the best milkers.’’ It further says, ‘‘they thrive 
well under middling keep, and stand the winter 
season well, and are a profitable sort for the 
dairy.”’ 

In the “*‘ New England Farmer,”’ Ist volume, 
18th number, is the following, accredited to the 
‘Genesee Farmer:’”? ‘‘ Among the improved 
breeds of cattle in this country, the Devons are 
held in high estimation, and probably the most 
generally admired. As a distinct breed of neat 
cattle, they possess several features peculiar to 
themselves, of which they are very tenacious— 
retaining them in a great degree, even through 
their distant crosses with other breeds, and par- 
ticularly our native stock. The color of pure 
Devons is always red, varying to a dark mahog- 
any. The dark color is generally most admired, 
although the light shades are equally profitable. 
There is occasionally a little white on the belly, 
which is more common with the heifers than 
the steers, and the cows’ udders are frequently 
white. The hairs which form the bunch of the 
tail are very remarkable: on calves they are 
darker shade than the other parts of the body, 
but always turn white before the animals are 
three years old. The hide is thin, soft, and 
mellow to the hand; the hair silky, and fre- 
quently curled. The horns are long, fine, and 
smooth, and frequently yellow at the root when 
young; the muzzle and round the,eye yellow, 
with a bright, keen and active countenance. 
The Devons are fine-boned, clean-limbed, and 
very active,— resembling in cattle what is called 
blood in horses more than ahy other stock. 
They are good feeders, and make as much beef 
in proportion to the food consumed as any other 
cattle. Their beef is also of the best quality, 
being what fleshers call marbled, (or well mixed 
with alternate fat and lean,) and they always 
prove well when dressed—weighing heavy to 
their appearance. In size they are about the 
medium of neat stock. When dressed, the cows 
weigh from six to eight hundred, and oxen from 
ten to fifteen hundred pounds, grass fed. The 
bulls of this breed are usually inferior in size 
and beauty to the oxen; but hié stock is the 
best proof of the value of a sire, and not his 
appearance. 

For labor the Devons are not excelled by any 
other breed; and their uniformity of color and 
build renders them easily matched. They are 
very active, docile, and tractable, as well as 
tough and hardy, and when carefully used, will 








oping the qualities he sought. 

I extract from an account of the Devon cattle 
in the Me. Farmer of Feb. 15, 1855, the follow- 
jing: —** By care in breeding, they have been 
|much improved in form, and im their milking 
properties. The flatness of side spoken of by 
Culley is not very often seen. Mr. Buckminster 
of Framingham, Editor of the Mass. Plough- 
man, has some of this breed, among which is 
one young cow that yields milk so rich that he 
| has made a pound of butter from four quarts of 
j her milk.’’ 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprror:—The elaborate and ingenious 
introduction to a report published in your paper 
of March 15, has awakened an anxious desire 
to see what the report may be. The argument 
used against the pursuit of scientific agriculture 
in common schools, academies, and model farms, 
because perfection is not attainable in them, 
seems to me to apply equally well to the pursuit 
of every other branch of knowledge. Will it 
be said that the elements of natural philosophy, 
or astronomy, shall not be attended to in our 
common schools, because we may not expect to 
be fully instructed in thee- branches in theso 
schools? Complete instruction is not attainable 
anywhere. The man does not live who is fully 
instructed. On the contrary, the more he learns 
the more he perceives to be learned, I cannot, 
therefore, perceive the force of the argument as 
applied to the institutions mentioned. 

Perhaps my strictures on the report are pre- 
mature and unnecessary, and will be fully met 
by what is to follow. Such as they are, they 
are at your service. -I cannot begin to believe 
that the elements of scientific agriculture may 
not be as usefully taught in our common schools, 
{those peculiar gems of New England, as any 

other study. , 

March 18, 1855. 


Nore. Our friend has, by this time, seen the 
whole of the report of Bro. Forbes, and his plan 
of education for farmers, and can make up his 
mind. 

We like to have this matter of agricultural 
education discussed, for although it may ‘ake a 
century to wake up all the farmers, it is possible 
those of the next century may do something for 
the cause. Ep. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
TIN FOR ROOFS.—QUERY. 
Mr. Epitor :—I would like to know if tin 
can be used instead of shingles for covering the 
roofs of buildings, and, if so, what will be the 
cost per square foot, how it can best be obtained, 
and how put on! A Svupscrrpsr. 


Nore. Tin is getting to be used considerably 
for covering buildings. There are several build- 
ings in this city that are covered with tin. A 
kind of tin is made expressly for this purpose, 
called roofing tin, which is very durable, and 
which costs, including putting on, about ten 
cents per square foot. If our correspondent 
will furnish us with his address, we will give 
him any further information required on the 
subject. Ep. 





Hyer Cars. A correspondent of the Ban- 
ker Hill Aurora mentions that Mr. J. B. Pierce 
of Malden, has a strange breed of cats which he 
obtained at Appleton, Me. They have long, 
soft, shaggy fur, bushy tails, sharp noses, and 
a peculiar, coon-like expression of the eyes. They 
originated with a very large black cat, which 
formerly roamed the woods in Appleton, and 
her progeny was always partly shaggy, the rest 
like their mother ; they were of various colors, 
black, white, brindle, slate, &. 





One pair of pigs, according to Allnutt, will 











increase in six years 119,169—taking the in- 
crease at fourteen times per annum. A pair of 
sheep in the same time would increase to but 


sixty-four. 

















